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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Affectionate Address upon the Present Disturbed State of the 
Country, to his Parishioners. By the Rev. P. Pownell Bastard, 
A.B. Rector of Hanworth, Middlesex. 12mo. pp. 24. Hatchard 
and Son. 

Ir is a fact roaring in our ears with the noise of fire from fifty diffe- 
rent parts of England, that thousands of the working classes are in 
a state of starvation; the fires have taken place in consequence ; in 
consequence of those fires, meetings have taken place to inquire into 
the state of the poor and to consider what is to be done; and the 
emergency is so pressing for rich as well as poor, that something is 
actually being done. In some places wages have been raised; in 
others, portions of ground have been allotted; in others there has 
even been a lowering of the tithes. And yet there are clergymen, 
weak and vain enough to come forward and think to avert the 
calamity by falsehoods and common-places so ridiculous, that the 
paupers of their own parishes must be very considerate indeed, not 
to laugh in their faces. Here is one of them who writes an “ Affec- 
tionate Address,” which is /iterally no better than an involuntary 
burlesque upon the tritical nature of such productions. His parish- 
ioners know him, and therefore they know best whether his sermon 
deserves any other epithet to be bestowed upon it than foolish: 
But distant parishes know nothing of him; his tract is to be sold 
for threepence, or “two and sixpence per dozen ;” that is to say, it 
is to be circulated not only in his own parish but in every place 
where the purchasers may think fit to sow it: and as he has 
not added to it testimonials in favour of his character, and proofs 
of his being a temperate, unexacting, unsuperfluous, generous pastor, 
whose eagerness to assist and to practice self-denial is as great as 
his inclination to talk, a most precious crop it is calculated to pro- 
duce, of disgust as well as derision. Could he be known for a kind 
man, people might pity him for talking so like one without kindness ; 
could he be known for a man of decent information, (which we hold 
to be impossible), they would be astonished at seeing the ignorance 
of his present pamphlet, his fraction of a bit of reasoning, (for half 
reasoning would be a splendid term for it), and his wonderful 
assumptions with regard to the comparative happiness of the English 
peasantry. His sermon consists of nothing but the most common. 
place abuse of reformers, the most common-place recommendations 
ef patience and content, the grossest misrepresentations of the 
state of France and other countries, and a few texts out of the 
Bible, favourable (as he thinks) to his own side of the question ; 
though he must know, that there are twenty that may be turned 
against any one of them, as the Puritans turned them when they 
pulled down the throne and the bishops. He talks of the Bible’s 
not being regarded enough now-a-days; the impression, neverthe- 
less, which he thinks to make, can be made only through the 
medium of respect for the Bible; and yet, if every man knew it 
as well as he pretends to do, which was the case in the civil wars, 
the upshot would be, as we have just intimated, that no book would 
be more convertible to the destruction of Church and State. 

He begins with saying that he will not mock the feelings of his 
parishioners, by pretending that they have no wants to remove, or 
No privations to submit to. ‘“ No,” he cries, “my beloved flock, I 
have a different, a higher object in view.” 

What is this? To give them bread? To invite them to partake 
of his beef and pudding? To propose to give up his tithes, and 
share their distresses? No; but to shew them that the rod of 
God’s “just anger” will never be averted “by ungrateful forget- 
fulness of former blessings, or by rebellion against lawful authority ; 
but by humility, patience, and repentance; by a quiet submission to 
deserved punishment ; by a careful discharge of relative duties, by 
fearing God and by honouring the King.” 

Now let us stop here a moment, and resume a little our old and 
easy task of putting down assumptions. We are to bear in mind 





that this sermon is addressed to as many parishes, as they who 
prefer circulating tracts instead of bread may think it worth their 
while to convey it to. Now what “ privations” are these parishes 
bound “to submit to?’ Why must they, any more than this 
preacher, eat potatoes with the pigs, or the scraping of rancid butter 


tubs, or offal, or sorrel out of the fields, or nothing? Why must 


they, any more than this preacher, he starved with cold as well as 
hunger, be obliged to send their children crying supperless to bed, 
and behold their wives and families perish before their faces ? What 
right has he to assume, that God’s anger has anything to do with 
the calamities of the poor, when so many good men in the Bible 
have been described as suffering poverty and calamity? Or if 
calamity is a mark: of God’s anger, why does he not reprobate 
instead of eulogize poor, weak, promise-breaking Louis X VI, whose 
“only crime,” he says, was that of being “the thirty-second of his 
illustrious stock ?” ‘Then what are the “former blessings” of these 
distressed parishes? Their poor have been living in a distressed 
condition for many years, till at length the distress has attained its 
present unbearable height. Was the former blessing of having by 
far too little to eat, a thing to be held in grateful remembrance as a 
set-off against their having less? Is it lawful authority to tell the 
poor that-there is no bread for them, when the very law itself 
allows a starving subject, if the overseers cannot give him enough, to 
help himself to the first victuals he can lay his hands on? or will 
“ humility, patience, and repentance” make the overseers come in a 
body to the man’s door, and beg him to let them set him on his 
legs again with pork and pease-pudding. “ Quiet submission to 
deserved punishment!” Why is it to be assumed that the poor 
deserve punishment any more than the rich? or, if all punishment 
is deserved because it is inflicted, how is it that the clergy do not 
quietly submit to the libels that this preacher speaks of, to the 
diminution of outward respect, and the loud cry for the abolition of 
tithes? As to relative duties, the poor peasant naturally thinks no 
relative duty so strong upon him as that of procuring bread for his 
wife and children; and as to fearing God and honouring the King, 
why does not the preacher turn his text against simonists, and 
pluralists, and other clerical “lovers of filthy lucre,” and against 
those who loaded the late King with opprobium for admitting the 
Catholics to the privileges of his other Christian subjects ? 

The whole sermon is nothing but a mass of the like imbecility and 
ignorance. The writer talks of the first French Revolution, but takes 
care not to say a word of the second. He says that the honest and 
industrious English peasantry are still objects of envy to those of 
every other part of the world !—to the Tuscan for example, who go 
shares with the farmers, and are well fed, well clothed, and as fine 
a looking set of fellows as the English used to be. He tells his 
parishioners, and of course all other parishioners within the reach 
of his “two-and-sixpence per dozen,” that the lawyers protect 
their “property and persons from oppression and violence :” (then 
how is it they are taxed beyond their strength?) that “a home is 
provided for unsuccessful industry :” (then how is it that it cannot 
get work or shelter?) that ‘the path of suffering is smoothed by 
the hand of benevolence from the cradle to the tomb:” (then 
how is it that so many find it rough, and die in pure anguish ?) and 
that “a comfortable refuge is ever ready to receive the sick, the 
destitute, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow!” (Why 
didn’t he add the elderly gentleman, the mouse-trap, and the 
potatoe? for he might as well have written one jargon as the 
other.) Every winter, and summer too, for years past, we have had 
the most appalling accounts of the famished sick, of the forlorn 
destitute, of the imploring stranger; and the fatherless and the 
widow have of course been plentifully mixed up withthem. “ This‘ 
my friends,” he cries, “is England! This is your country! These 
are the blessings she offers you through the tender mercy of God! 
and let me ask what more do the factious demagogues of the present 
day offer to your acceptance ?” Why a little beef and bread : 
something besides a dish of potatoes with the pigs, something better 
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than the scrapings of rancid butter-tubs, the devouring of offal, and 
the being found dead in the fields with nothing inside them but a 
little sorrel. 

But enough of this poor man. We subjoin for his edification, 
and for that of the purchasers of his two-and-sixpence per doz 
the following article, which has been sent us by one of the kindest 
and most intelligent men of our acquaintance. 


Conpuct or THe Cvuericat EstasiisaMeNnt oF Great Brt- 
TAIN.—A detailed account of a vestry meeting held in Christ Church, 
Scarborough, “to lay a rate for enclosing, and for paying certain 
sums of money due on account of the said church,” is given in the 
York Courant of August 31st. The transaction, although purely 
local, embraces several questions of general interest as respects the 
conduct of our clergy on the Establishment; which,° (after having 
given a short account of the meeting in question) we shall proceed 
to discuss, premising, in the first instance, that our readers will not 
confound any remarks we may make upon the members of the Es- 
tablishment with the divine principles they are bound (having so 

romised) to incuicate and promulgate by precept and example too. 
hat we may have to remark will have no reference to religion, 
but to the agents who are appointed to support it. If the time be 
fast approaching—and is “ even at the door,” that the two, the 
principle and the agent, are kept distinct, let the agents look to it, 
for they have none to reproach but themselves. 

But first to the account of the Vestry meeting alluded to. The 
new Church at Scarborough had already been built by grant and 
by subscription. In addition to the sums expended, the Clergy and 
Churchwardens proposed laying a rate upon tl:e parish, compelling 
it to advance 3007. extra for furniture and warming the edifice. 

The Rev. Rosert Howarp, perpetual curate, having taken the 
chair pro forma, commenced his address by deprecating all conduct, 
in the discussion about to ensue, but such as was dictated by 
“ moderation and Christian temper.” He then proceeded to make 
some remarks upon a handbill which had been circulated in the 


neighbourhood, protesting against the proposed rate, which he | 


described as “ highly inflammatory ;” the inflammation in which 
however appears to have leen centered in a particular paragraph 
that alluded to “ the immense riches of the establishment.” This 


paragraph, he observed, “ conld be only meant to mistead ;” and, | 
that his audience might have a chance of obtaining the real truth, | 


he made the two following remarkable statements: first, that by 
the living of Scarborough, the Vicar received only 39/. per annum 
with 60/. annually from Queen Anne’s bounty, making 90/. a year 
for the Vicar: what must be the salary of the Curate? [To this 
statement the Editor of the York Courant replies: “ The actual 
receipts of the Vicar, including surplice fees, &c. exceed 300/. 
annually!!!) Then referring to the wealth of the establishment, 
the Rev. Chairman observed; “ it was well known, that if the 
produce of all the livings were equally divided among all the Cler- 
gymen, there would not be more than 150/. per annum for each, 
to remunerate men whose education often costs three thousand 
pounds.” 1n answer to this last assertion, we have only to say, that 
the annual produce of gur establishment is believed tobe (for we 
cannot obtain the precise amount—the “ dark divan” take care of 
that) it is then believed to be eight millions—it may be more : at 
all events it is now the richest hierarchy in Christendom. The 


number of members upon the establishment have been estimated in | 


round numbers at thirty thousand. Supposing therefore these two 
calculations to come within the range of correctness, here will be 
266/. for each Clergyman, if equally divided among the body ;—a 
larger sum than half the Sectarian ministers throughout the country 
receive for their labours, and theirs is labour when compared with 
that of the generality of the established Clergymen. At all events, 
the Rev. Ronerr Howarp made three most remarkable mistakes 
in the course of his speech ; the two we have just noticed, and the 
one in the opening of it; when deprecating mtemperance in dis- 
cussion, he denounced a handbill to be “ highly inflammatory,” 
which bad been drawn up and sanctioned by a most respectable 
committee, a member of which, and the writer of it, both acknow- 
ledged themselves, and were prepared to justify every expression 
used in it: and these mistakes of the Rev. Gentleman we have no 
doubt contributed in a great degree to the defeat of the party pro- 
posing to lay the rate, for it was lost “ by a majority of not less 
than a hundred to one, not more than three or four hands being 
observed to be held up against the amendment.” 

The English people, taken as a body, are decidedly a religious 
people. Their very division into sects, and subdivisions of sects and 
opinions, proves this; and it were needless to observe how very 
large a portion of the community have broken away—and for ever, 


from the mother church: this must be from principle ; for, in join- | 


ing a heterodox faith they contribute to the support of tro estab- 
lishments instead ef one; whereas, if they were indifferent upon 
points of religion, the established church would claim alarzer com- 
munity than it does. But when they secede they almost uniformly 
do so upon honest conviction—they have “searched the scriptures 
to see if these things are so.” Though, however, the English en- 
tertain a reverence for religion, and we believe would uphold their 
faith to the death, they have (as a body) a great contempt, and we 
may go so far as to say a HATRED for the Parsons; as a body. 
Where individuals of the fraternity make themselves beloved by 
their parishioners, they are honoured in no common manuer : but 


Tr 
may be enumerated. We speak of them as a body, and as they are 
spoken of in private societies all over the country, where the com- 
pany is “ tiled in,” and it is known “ who and who are together,” 

In the first place then, the clergy are grasping. And though the 
English themselves are amenable to the same charge yet they re. 
sent in the teachers of their religion a breach of one of its first 
principles, and which inculcates a directly reverse conduct. The 
eager and the hungry eye, the convulsive clutch of the hand, are 
ever apparent when tithing-time comes round. Their desire of 
gain is like the trade-winds, always setting towards that vacuum 
their craving appetite—it is the true ‘“ Propontick which knows no 
ebb.”——-When are they seen to be foremost in deeds of charity and 
generosity—even in supporting the paupers of their own fraternity ? 
How many pounds have the whole body subscribed towards re-edj. 
fying the most magnificent temple in the country—York Minster ? 

The clergy ‘are narrow-minded and tyrannical. They are never 
observed to come forward in support of principles connected with 
civil liberty, and they have uniformly been upholders of those acts 
of the legislature which tend to shackle the press and prevent the 
expression of public opinion. How many of the body have come 
forward to express their approval of the late glorious events in 
France? We well remember how many of them made their pulpits 
to resound, when a king was forced upon the same people by foreign 
bayonets, a king the people heartily despised! They are never 
mem bers of any society for the promotion of liberal opinions, but 
they crowded and supported with might and main the Bridge Street 
Association, which would have strangled every bold and honest 
writer in the country. 

The clergy are prone to be intemperate in discussion, and for 
this reason ;—-that in society, by their station and calling, they are 
accustomed to be treated with distinction ; and in their pastoral ca- 
pacity they deliver their dicta ev-cathedrd@ and without fear of con- 
tradiction: hence the impatience with which they encounter oppo- 
sition, when questions of a civil nature are being publicly discussed, 
This intolerance of conduct, and raffled demeanour, are directly 











opposed to the principles of their vocation. Violence and anger 
have mo connection with the meek spirit of Christianity, which 
; cominands us not even “to resist evi/ ;’? how much more then is 
| gentleness and forbearance expected from the apostles of the creed! 
| Their notorious and lamentable deficiency on this point, indepen- 
dently of the others already named, is one cause that they are con- 
templated with silent aversion. 

That which, however, has perhaps the most estranged the 
hearts of the people from them, is, their proneness to meddle with 
secular matters. There is scarcely a district through the whole of 
England in which may not be seen a clergyman holding a commis. 
sion of the peace. This new office of theirs, constituting them the 
| judges and even avengers of crime, instead of the extenuators of 
| offence—the administrators of what are acknowledged to be arbi- 
trary laws, instead of ‘the mild advocatesfof the ignorant and the 
thoughtless,—makes them an odious sight in the eyes of those, who 
already, from interested motives, are estranged both in respect and 
affection. What can be a more abominable spectacle than to behold 
a minister ofa religion which commands the pardoning of our 
brother’s offences even “unto the seventy and seventh time,” 
sending a poor wretch to gaol, and even to transportation, for kil- 
ling a hare upon the estate of a rich neighbour, at whose table he 
| is a frequent guest, and whose irritated feelings it is known he is 
gratifying by this act of legal violence and tyranny? 

These are some of the causes which have compelled the people 
to consider the individual interests of the Clergy totally distinct 
from their own. We are sure that they cannot be aware how 
cordially they are silently hated, and what an uproar of exultation 
would follow any act which should curtail them of their i!l-accumu- 
lated wealth. Let them consider their conduct in time. The people, 
we repeat, are religious, and they will support the cause which they 
consider their best resource both here and hereafter ; but the breach 
is widening between them and -the constituted guardians and pro- 
moters of that cause. Let them beware 

“ Of that two-handed engine at the door 


which 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.” 


| CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


MELancuoty is a kind of demon that haunts our island, and 
| often conveys herself to us in an easterly wind.— Addison. 











The only disadvantage of an honest man is credulity.—Sir P. 
Sidney. 


AnGer is the most impotent passion that accompanies the mind 
of man; it effects nothing it gues about; and hurts the man who 
is possessed by it more than any other against whom it is directed. 
— Clarendon. 


Pripe is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal more saucy. 
— Saville. 

INTRODUCTION oF BricK-surLDING.—Lilly’s Sculptura informs 
us that the Earl of Arundel was the first who brought over from 
Italy the new way of building with bricks, which tended to the 
safety of the city and the preservation of the wood of the nation. 
This was in Charles the First’s reign.—History of St Giles in the 





the following, among“many causes of the growing dislike to parsons, | Fields, 8c. 
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MILTON ON Divorce.—It is a less breach of wedlock to part 
with wise and quiet consent, betimes, than still to foil and profane 
that mystery of joy and union with a polluting sadness and perpe- 
tual distemper. 


ConsoLatary TO RerormeRs.—Many truths now of reverend 
esteem and credit, had their birth and beginning once from singular 
and private thoughts, while the most of men were otherwise pos- 
sessed; and had the fate at first to be generally exploded, and 
exclaimed on 7 many violent opposers yet truth in some age or 
other will find her witness, and shall be justified at last by her own 
children. — Milton. i 
| AzsuRD SuPERFLUITY OF ConvENIENCE.—The Empress’ Cathe- 
rine had a library so constructed, that to get a book on any of the 
shelves, nothing more was necessary than to press upon a button 
marked with a number corresponding with that of the volume; a 
slider immediately advanced, and brought down the book to the 
height convenient for reading. To return the book to its place, 
the button was pulled out into its original place. The mechanism | 
was hidden within the frame.—Thiebault’s Anecdotes of Frederic 
the Great. 


Cotoxy oF Frencu Protestants.—The Seven Diats.—About 
the year 1697, the suburbs of the metropolis were much increased 
through the settlement of about 14,000 French protestants, who 
had fled from the bigotted intolerance of Louis XIV. on his revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantz. Many hundreds of these refugees 
fixed their abode in the neighbourhood of Long Acre, the Seven 
Soho, &c.—The district thus named, was formerly known by the 
name of the Cock and Pie Fields, and noted for assemblages of 
dissolute and idle persons. Here was also a large laystall for soil | 
from the streets, for many years. At length, in the reign of William | 
III, a Mr Neale took the ground to build upon, and completely | 
metamorphosed this sink of filth and iniquity. Under the date of | 
the fifth of October 1694, Mr Evelyn in his Diary says, “ I went to 
see the building near St Gyles’s, where Seven Dials make a star for | 
a Doric pillar, placed in the middle of a circular area, said to be by 
Mr Neale, introducer of the late lotteries, in imitation of Venice, | 
now set up here, for himself twice and now once for the state.” | 
The Doric pillar was afterwards surmounted by a clock, having seven | 
dials, and hence the name by which this neighbourhood is known.— 
Brayley’s Londiniana and Malcolm’s Lond. 
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PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—The School for Scandal—Turning the Tables—The Jenkinses. 
Covent Garven.—Cinderella—The Omnibus—Teddy the Tiler. | 
| 





$ Covenr Garpen. 

Rosstni’s opera of Cinderella, as adapted to the English stage, or 
rather as converted into a compound from divers of his operas | 
was performed here last night, the part of the heroine bya young 
lady of the name of INveRARiry. We were glad to see one of the 
old stories of our childhood again, and the audience seemed equally | 
so, by the welcome they gave to the fairy, and the pumpkin, and the | 
little mice and lizards who are metamorphosed into coachmen and 
horses. We know not the origin of Cinderella; but we suppose, 
like most of the French tales of the fairies, it comes from that | 
luxuriant region of fancy, the South of Italy, the country of Ovid, | 
aud Marino, and Straparola, where the people are immortal children, 
and play round Vesuvius as if it were a Christmas fire. 

The story is preserved as in the book; which is what it ought to | 


| 


be. We cannot give the same praise to the compound called the | 
opera, taken, among others, from the author’s Mahomet the Second, | 
and William Tell. A man of genius like Rossinr has a right to | 
complain, when a variety of his ‘compositions are thus brought | 
together, at the expence of the proper one, or under the notion of | 
enriching it. What he writes for any one opera, he writes to suit 
that particular work ; and music characteristic of Turkey and Switz- 
erland must appear out of place in a scene in Italy. There 
is a very striking instance of this anomaly in the Ball-scene 
of the present medley, where a dance of soldiers is intro- 
duced, and a Swiss air, both of them wholly unsuited to 
Naples and the fairies. For the rest, there is some beautiful 
music in the compilation, made up of Rosstnr’s usual animal spirits, 
liveliness of colloquial character, and careless common-places. 
What we miss, as usual, is touching melody. Rossin1 is an un- 
doubted man of genius, for he has invention, and can give happy 
Way to his real impulses, which are chiefly those of a joyous and 





face, as if she liked what she was about. 


intended particulary to do otherwise. 


new air of Go, George, I can't endure you. 





giddy nature: but his fine melodies, after all, are but few. His 
instrumental accompaniments have sometimes noble passages, some- 
times are in fine giddy humour, as if he were a great bey trying 
how merry he could be; but too often they are nothing but noise 
and compilation. There is often as much poverty as wealth in the 
passion for harmony, prevailing among modern composers. They 
steal from one another, or make up a shewy heap of notes, to hide 
their want of invention, and agree to admire what they steal. 

The new singer is a nice genteel-looking girl, with something of 
the appearance of Miss Boron (Lady Tavrtow) when she first 
came out; but thinner. The present high mode of wearing the 
hair is unfavourable to her, as she is tall enough, and might 
be a little plumper. She possesses a clear delicate voice, 
a correct ear, considerable execution, and sings with a proper 
She is particularly 
delicate sometimes in her cadences, and is most expressive where 
we desire a female should be, in passages of tenderness. What she 
wants is force and variety, and a due sense of the business of the 
When the Fairy began her marvels, she did not even 
express a common surprise, though a footman started out of the 
ground at her elbow. But great allowance is to be made for a first 
appearance. We shall make a point of seeing her again on Friday. 
At present we should say, that she is the cleverest singer, that has 
come forward this season; but far from being able to supply the 
place of Miss Paton. Miss Paton has a voice for Venus herself 
if she could but add the soul to it. Miss Inverariry is skilful and 
delicate, but wants strength. 


scene. 


The rest of the performers played their parts very well; indeed 
they surprised us by the lively and accordant manner in which they 
And the orchestra shared the merit. The 
choruses and sestetts went dancing on with perfect time and move- 
Mr WItson was in good voice, and executed one of his airs 
in particular with a taste worthy of the pupil’of Crevelli. It is a 
pity he cannot add more force to his taste. Also, he might as well 
be aware that he has a joke to say, when he has one; and not treat 
it with the same round tranquillity of face as he does everything 
else. Mr Penson acquitted himself very well," especially 
in the the dream. Kee.ey enriched the 
part of the servant with some ingenious etourderie; and 
the part of the Fairy was sustained as a young reader of fairy 
tales (the proper critic) would have it, both in her disguise as an 
old woman, and when, in the good fairy confessed, she “ shewed 
her honest face.” 


executed the music. 


ment. 


song about 


We will take this opportunity, while speaking of singers, to make 
amends to another singer whom we heard for the first time last 
night. From one of those oversights which we are all astonished 
at when we make them, we unaccountably forgot her, though we 
We allude to Miss Bruce 
in the part of Dorothy in No Song No Supper. She is a 
plump little acquisition to thé’ theatre, of the BLano school, 
provided she stick to parts of this kind; has a delicate 
pleasing voice, with a livelier power of acting than is looked for in 


| new singers; and was deservedly encored in the sprightly and ever- 


Srorace’s music is 
never to be mentioned without praise. We omitted to notice also 
the good, blurting, dumpling-headed style of performance of Mrs C. 
Jones in the cook. oe 





A Correspondent says,—* The Author of ‘ The Bold Dragoons’ 
is Mr Morris Barnett, an actor, who personated during the two last 
seasons at the Haymarket Theatre the Frenchmen, Jews, Country 
Boys, &c. He was the original Editor of ‘ The Emerald,’ news- 
paper in New York, a journal established for the purpose of aiding 
Catholic Emancipation, and promulgating religious and political 
freedom throughout the world: since which he has been a volumin- 
ous contributor to many of the periodicals.” 

Another Correspondent informs us, that the new farce of the 
Omnibus is written by- Mr Tarx, of Edinburgh. We have 
reason perhaps to thank him for his information, but he has not 
favoured us with his name; and as assertions of this kind are some- 
times conveyed to journals for other purposes than those of kind- 
ness to the individuals’ mentioned, we delay its insertion in the 
bills, for a day or two, till we receive more decided information. 
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Drury Lane 1n THE OLDEN Time.—Drury Lane is now, when 
contrasted with its former state, an extraordinary instance of the 
changes effected. In Aggas’s and Hogenburgh’s plans of about 1570 | 
and 1584, it is represented, at the north end, as containing a cluster 
of farm and other houses, a cottage, and a blacksmith’s shop, and 
the lane, in continuity to Drury Place, forming a separation from 
the fields by embankments of earth, something like those of Maiden 
Lane, Battle Bridge. It was in fact a country road to Drury | 
Place and the Strand, and its vicinage. It was anciently called 
Via de Aldewych. ‘‘ Nearly opposite to Crown Buildings, is a low 
public-house, bearing the si of the Cock and Pye (being a con- 
traction for the Cock and ye) which two centuries ago, was 
almost the only house in the eastern part of Drury Lane, except 
the mansion of the Druries. Hither the youths and maidens of the 
metropolis, who in social revelry on May day, threaded the jocund 
dance round the May-pole in the Strand, were accustomed to resort | 
for cakes and ale, and other refreshments.” Pope, in his Dunciad, | 
has immortalized this neighbourhood, by naming it as the scene of 
the “high heroic games, devised by Dullness to gladden her sons.”’ | 

“ Amid the area wide they stand, 

Where the tall May-pole once o’erlooked the Strand, 

But now, (so Piety and Anne ordain) 

A church collects the saints of Drury Lane.” | 
Nell Gwynne is said to have been born in the Coal Yard, part of a | 

eading out of Drury Lane into Holborn. She is well 

ad to have been a favourite mistress of Charles the Second ; 
and from her sprang the Dukes of St Albans. Whatever were her 
vices, she has the merit of first suggesting the founding of Chelsea 
Hospital for superannuated soldiers.—History of St Giles in the 
Fields, &c. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.J. F. bas been anticipated by the newspapers in the point of his 
epigram. 

A Subscriber (whose additional appellation, written within brackets, we 
cannot make out) is informed, that it is not our intention at present to 
enter into the department of criticism he speaks of. 


PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 








Surrey THEATRE. — William Tell—The Benevolent 
Jew—Law and Lions. 


Cospure THEeatre.—The Colonel of Hussars — The 
Forest of Bondy—Foul Anchor. 


‘SapLEr’s Wetis TuHeatre.—The Youthful Queen— 
Scotch Jamie—Syrenshee Lovel. 





ee 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, Lord Byron’s Tragedy of 
WERNER, OR THE INHERITANCE, 
[Adapted by Mr Macreapy.] 

Josephine, Mrs FAUCIT, Ida Stralenheim, Miss MORDAUNT 

Werner, Mr MACREADY, Ulric, Mr WALLACK, , 

Baron Stralenheim, Mr H. WALLACK, 
Gabor, Mr COOPER, Fritz, Mr YOUNGE, Otto, Mr COHEN 
Henric, Mr SALTER, Eric, Mr C. JONES, ’ 
Rodolph, Mr COOKE, Arnheim, Mr FENTON, 
Meister, Mr EATON, Ludwig, Mr CATHIE, 
Herman, Mr S. JONES, 
Officers of Justice, Servants, Soldiers, &c. &c. 


Previous to the Tragedy, the Band will perform Spohr’s Overture to 
© Pietro Von Albana.’ 
And in the course of the evening, Spontini’s Overture to ‘* Ferdinand 
Cortez.” 
And Aunber’s Overture to ‘* La Muette De Portici.”’ 


After which, (17th time) a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poote}. 
Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING, 


To conclude with the Grand Opera of 
MASANIELLO. 
[Adapted from the French by Mr Barua Liyvtvs.] 
Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss BYFELD. 
Fenella, (Masaniello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 
Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE. 
A Spanisu Bo.ero. 
By Mr GILBERT and Mademoiselle ROSALIA GUET. 





To-morrow, The Follies of Fashion; Perfection; and The Jenkinses. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, (3rd time) a New Comedy, (in Five Acts) called 
THE CHANCERY SUIT. 

[By Mr Peake]. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, the favorite Comic Burletta, called 


. THE BOLD DRAGOONS. 
Rosine, Mrs DALY, Minette, Miss M. GLOVER, 
Margot, Mrs DALY. 
Berguin, Mr CHAPMAN, Gavard, Mr DOWNE, 
Coco Cocklet, Mr BUCKSTONE, Victor, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Leon Sabertash, and Hannibal Fuzee, (the Dragoons) Mr YATES, and 
Mr JOHN REEVE. 


After which, a Domestic Burletta, (in two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE. 
[By Mr Bucxstone]. 
The Overture and the whole of the Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Act I.—WintTer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Miss DALY, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. » Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
[A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act]. 
Act I1.—Sumner. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Miss DALY, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


After which, (1st time) a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES. 
Melville, (a Banker) Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Matthew Multiply, (Melville’s head Clerk) Mr BAYNE. 


To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Buckstone]. 
This Piece willremain the Property of the Adelphi Theatre till taken by 
some other House. 
, Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Mereneeeli (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 








Emily Travers, Miss E. TREE, Mrs Post, Mrs GIBBS, 
} Mrs Snare, MrsPINDAR, Jenny, Mrs J. HUGHES. 
Miss Willowly, Mrs DALY, Miss Sallowfield, Mrs BROWN, 

' MrsGravebury, Miss APPLETON, Mrs Tapsley, Mrs TAYLEURE. 
Sir Bernard Blazoncourt, Mr EGERTON, 
Frederick Blazoncourt, Mr ABBOTT, 

Guy Thistlebloom, Mr BARTLEY, 
Jeremy Thistlebloom, (his Brother, under the assumed name of 
5 Courtington) MrWARDE, 

Murphy O’Doggrely, Mr POWER, = Snare, Mr MEADOWS, 
Winterfield, Mr BLANCHARD, Tapsley, MrF. MATTHEWS, 
Michael, Mr ADDISON, Ben, Mr EVANS, 
Sheriff’s Officer, Mr FULLER, Beadle, Mr ATKINS, 
Constables, Messrs Heath and F. Sutton. 


Previous to the Play, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” 
Previous to The Omnibus, A. Romberg’s Overture to ‘‘ Scipio.” 


With (8th time) a Farce in One Act, called The 


OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
Julia Ledver, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mes TAYLEURE, 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Miss APPLE tON. 
Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobb:, Mr BARTLEY, 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 


To conclude with the Nautical Drama of 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 
{By Mr Firzeacts]}. 
The Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, Irish Woman, Mrs DALY. 
Cecilia, Miss CAWSE, 

The Pilot, MrG. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr EGERTON, 
Captain Boroughcliff (a regular Yankee), Mr MEADOWS, 
Captain of the American Frigate, Mr IRWIN, 

Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, Lieut. Griffith, Mr HENRY, 
Mr Merry, Mr MEARS, Serjeant Drill, Mr TURNOUR, 
Corporal, Mr F. SUTTON, Servant, Mr HEATH, 
Sailors, Messrs Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Grant, King. 

Long Tom Coffin, the Cockswain (with the Nautical Yarn of the * Great 

Sea Serpent,” by the Author of‘ Black-Eyed Susan’) Mr T. P. COOKE. 





To-morrow, The Provoked Husband ; The Omnibus ; and Presumption. 








| Published by J. Onwuvn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 


parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuapret, 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fisxp, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Manrsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 
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